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NSCRIPTIONS AT DOG RIVER, SYRIA 


OG River, or Nahr el-Kelb, as it is called in the native lan- 

guage, rises at the base of Sannin Peak, one of the high- 

est points of the Lebanon range (9,000 ft.) and after a 

tortuous course of about 25 miles empties into the Med- 

iterranean Sea 7 miles northwest of Beyrout. A short distance before 
reaching the mouth of the river the rocky precipices abut abruptly 
upon the Sea, forming a natural barrier to travel which is of great 
importance. To round this precipice a road had to be cut in the solid 
rock, along the face of a sea cliff. This has rendered it of great mili- 
tary importance from the earliest times, making it the natural, or as it 
was at times, the political boundary between the empires of the Nile 
and the Euphrates. The present road is the lowest of three that have 
been in use at different times. Above the present road about 30 or 
40 ft. are the remains of one used in the time of Roman occupation. 
This was, like all Roman roads, solidly built, with a concrete bed, 
much of which still remains. At the highest point of the road, about 
100 ft. above the sea, there are the remains of what was evidently 
a triumphal arch erected by one of the Roman Emperors, probably 
Marcus Antoninus, who has an inscription a little lower down the hill 
near the bridge. This would fix the date at about 178 A. D. This 
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inscription, like all others, is on a large tablet chiseled in the face of 
the precipice*. The panels are from 4 to 9 ft. in height and from 2% 
to 4 % ft. in breadth. There is also one inscription in Greek, and, 
we are sorry to say, one in French, which was made by erasing an 
ancient Egyptian inscription to commemorate the insignificant ex- 
ploits of Louis Napoleon’s army in 1860-1861. 

Topmost of all are the remains of a road used by the Egyp- 
tian conqueror Sesostris (Ramses II) 1,400 years B. C. Of the 9 
tablets, 3 have Egyptian inscriptions, and 4 Assyrian. Most of the 
inscriptions are now illegible, but it is thought that Sennacherib’s 
name appears on one, which would fix the date of that about 700 B. C. 

Altogether these inscriptions present striking evidence of the 
activity of the great empires which dominated the world 3,000 years 
ago, and practically divided it between them. It would have been well 
for both of them if this natural boundary between them had been al- 
ways recognized, and neither had crossed the frontier of the other 
for purposes of conquest. As it is, these monuments which have 
endured so long will, if undisturbed, continue to bear visible witness 
to the importance of the place in ancient times, and to the great un- 
recorded events which led to this writing on the rocks with a pen of 
iron. It is doubtful if any monuments of the present day will be so 
enduring. 

While this spot has now lost its strategic importance there 
is much evidence close by that in prehistoric times it was a central 
place for the habitation of prehistoric man. The limestone rocks of 
the region are fairly honeycombed with caverns which offered shelter 
to the earliest visitors to the coast of the Mediterranean. Just above 
the oldest of the roads, and but a few rods from them, are the stalag- 
mite floors of 3 or 4 caverns that were occupied by man in prehistoric 
times. So long ago was this that the roofs of the caverns have fallen 
away and been carried into the sea. One of these floors is 9 paces 
long and 6 wide. All this space is covered with a stalagmite formation 
18 inches thick containing flint implements, and the bones of various 
Jarge animals which were used for food. Among the animals, whose 
bones were found in this breccia with flint implements, are the ex- 
tinct woolly rhinoceros, the wild ox and deer. The bones of the 
smaller animals had been broken to extract the marrow. 

It is strange, however, that though the sea is so near there are 
no remains of shell fish in these accumulations. This fact supports 
the theory that at the time of the earliest prehistoric occupation the 
land bordering the eastern shore of the Mediterranean stood con- 
siderably higher than now, so as to have a wide stretch of plain on the 
border, which is now covered with water. Not only would this ac- 
count for the absence of shell fish in the breccia, but it would help 
explain the presence of the woolly rhinoceros in the region, since it 
would afford him both fit grazing ground and opportunity to migrate 





* See Records of the Past, vol. II, pp. 194-207. 
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CLIFF RUINS OF NORTHERN MEXICO 5 


thither during summer from the south. This agrees also with num- 
erous other facts going to show that in recent geological times the 
whole coast and bed of the Mediterranean were so elevated as to give 
many <\frican animals free access to Southern Europe. Evidently 
since man’s appearance in the world elephants and rhinoceroses could 
make their way from Northern Africa to the islands of Malta and 
Sicily. By referring to a former number of this magazine [Vol. 
III, part 7, pp. 216-219] the reader will find an account of the won- 
derful cave of San Cero, near Palermo, which was packed full of 
the bones of these animals. Thus, slowly, is coming in a vast amount 
of cumulative evidence showing great changes of level all around the 
Mediterranean since the period of man’s advent, and showing an 
antiquity of man which far exceeds that of the inscriptions, ancient 
as they are, on the precipice overlooking the mouth of Nahr el-Kelb. 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
OBERLIN, O. 


CLIFF RUINS OF CAVE VALLEY, NORTHERN MEXICO 


HE cliff dwellings of Cave Valley .in the Sierras Madres of 

Chihuahua have as a result of a second visit by the writer, 

yielded additional data which it is my intention to add as a 

supplement to my paper published on this subject in the 
December number of the Recorps OF THE Past. 

As was before observed, Cave Valley is situated on the head 
waters of the Piedras Verdes river, and from its formation is pre-emi- 
nently fitted for the abode of the Cliff men. The precipitous sides 
and numerous abutting box-canyons are deeply marked with hori- 
zontal sutures, due to the forces of erosion, the effects of which in 
this section are of a very apparent nature. The caves are located 
singly and in groups, the largest group consisting of 5 in the face of 
a great cliff, alluded to in the last article as burial caves ‘on account 
of the mummies recovered from them, and the apparent lack of all 
remains of buildings. This term I now find to be of no greater 
application to these than to any of the other numerous caves scattered 
throughout the Sierras, as greater facilities for a more thorough 
exploration have been instrumental in bringing to light numerous 
signs of their early occupation. The term early is used advisedly 
not only as referring to a remote period but further as compared with 
the remainder of the cliff ruins in this Valley. As just observed, to 
all general appearances, with the exception of the cement floors and 
smoke stained roofs of the caves every sign of their having ever 
been inhabited is lacking, but diligent excavation by a strong force 
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revealed small pieces of adobe that evidently once formed portions of 
the walls; sections of earthenware receptacles measuring approxi- 
mately 2 to 3 feet in diameter, made of baked mud and grass and 
showing marks of fire on the bottoms, both inside and out; besides 
several pairs of upright posts averaging 3 in. in diameter and 2 ft. in 
length, the upper ends of which were burned off at the floor level, 
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OLLA CAVE, WALL WITH APACHE PICTOGRAPHS AND OTHER INSCRIP- 
TIONS, IMMEDIATELY BACK OF THE OLLA 


the lower showing signs of having been cut by blunt instruments,— 
very probably stone axes similar to the one of the universal Ameri- 
can type that was obtained from Olla Cave in the same valley. The 
distance between the posts in each pair was about 2 ft. Their use 
is entirely problematical unless they fulfilled the part of door-posts,— 
a conjecture which I am unable to support by any sustaining evi- 
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CLIFF RUINS OF NORTHERN MEXICO 7 


dence, on account, of the disappearance of all wall lines, and my 
inability to discover any other remains by which to logically determine 
their position. 

A large amount of broken pottery of durable texture but in- 
ferior finish was also unearthed. A peculiar ornament recovered 
from one of these caves consisted of a (presumedly) white tubular 
shell 14% in. long and about \% in. in diameter, with 4 encircling 
indentations near one end, in which was enclosed another tubular 
shell of much smaller dimensions. A pendant of polished bone 14 
in. long was also found, the hole in the upper end having been drilled 
from both sides with a blunt instrument. 
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COLORED DESIGNS IN BLACK AND RED ON THE WALLS OF OLLA CAVE— 
PROBABLY THE WORK OF THE APACHES 




















PICTOGRAPHS ON THE WALL OF THE SOUTHERNMOST CAVE OF THE 
LARGE GROUP IN CAVE VALLEY. BEGINNING AT THE RIGHT THEY 
FORM A CONTINUOUS LINE. ( THE SECOND LINE SHOULD BE 
PLACED TO THE LEFT OF THE FIRST ) 


The largest cave of this group measuring 180 ft. by 33 ft. deep, 
and 18 ft. high at the mouth, contained by far the greatest number 
of relics. In places the depth to bed rock was over 6 ft., and in other 
sections was doubtless much greater. Signs of fire were frequently 
encountered, besides extensive layers of ashes,—a fact which fur- 


nishes strong ground for the presumption that the inhabitants pro- 
bably met a violent end. | 
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On the extreme southern end of the most southern cave a number 
of rude pictographs have been incised in the soft conglomerate, by 
means of a hard rock having at first the appearance of being traced 
with mud. Whether they are the work of the Cliff men or not there 
is little certainty. From the colored designs on other ruins in this 
section, the execution of which may with reasonable certainty be 
attributed to the Apaches, I feel safe in asserting that at least these 
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CAVE RUINS, CAVE VALLEY. ROOM TO THE RIGHT PROBABLY WAS 
USED AS A GRANARY 











INTERIOR OF A CLIFF-HOUSE, CAVE VALLEY, SHOWING THE OUTWARD 
SLOPE OF THE WALL ON THE RIGHT, BY MEANS OF WHICH A 
SHELF ABOUT 6 IN. DEEP IS FORMED HALF WAY UP 
pictographs have not a similar origin. A resemblance that was 
noticed by the writer, when in this region before, between the sur- 
rounding rock inscriptions and those of portions of Arizona,— nota- 
bly those near Adamana,—is again suggested by the outline of 
one or two of these hieroglyphs. It is however, interesting to note 
the total dissimiliarity of style between these and those of the South 
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as evidenced by the rock inscriptions at Chiriqui, Masaya, Nijapa, 
Cuernavaca and other places. 

While the structures in nearby caves are in a fair state of 
preservation, and from indisputable signs——numerous superimposed 
coats of plaster, extensive patches and alterations in the walls, ab- 
sence of all wood-work of any kind, and the general condition of the 
ruins when first discovered,—are themselves of great antiquity, the 
abandonment of this large group of caves must have preceded their 
construction, or at least have been contemporaneous with it. The 
adobe in the case of the latter seems to be of similar material and 
workmanship to that used in the other ruins, and yet not only is there 
not a single wall standing, but only in two of the caves does excava- 
tion reveal an occasional piece of the adobe of which they were con- 
structed; the position of the group does not unduly expose it to the 











LARGE BOULDERS IN PARAPET OF VILLAGE RUIN, CAVE VALLEY 


effects of the weather, though its situation is prominent; while the 
dust from the roofs of these caves frequently covers the floors to a 
depth of from one to two feet. 

Access to them, while not especially difficult, is over a mass of 
steep detritus, the face of which was fortified by heavy stone parapets 
whose foundations are now covered with vegetation. In one case 
a well constructed wall a few feet from the top of the slope was 
uncovered for nearly 4 ft. of its width,—further excavation being 
prevented by the presence of a large boulder which had lodged upon 
it. What the original size of this structure was it is impossible to 
say, although the massiveness of the section revealed, the steepness 
of the ascent, and the proximity of an abundance of arable land, 
would in my mind preclude the supposition that it was intended 
solely as a retaining wall for agricultural purposes, as was appar- 
ently the case in the numerous trincheras in the surrounding draws. 

Almost directly across the valley is a bench rising perhaps 25 
ft. above the river bed. On this numerous mounds, potsherds and 
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broken metates indicate the site of a village ruin, of which the huge 
boulders forming sections of defending walls, extensive and intri- 
cately arranged trincheras, and the remains of what was probably 
a rude smelter, still stand as monuments to the strength and energy 
of the builders. 

Further up the valley is located Olla Cave, so named from the 
immense adobe olla shaped granary that stands at its mouth, and 
which was described in my last paper.* Further excavation in this 
cave brought to light an excellently preserved skeleton buried about 
two feet below the adobe floor, near the remains of a wall. The 
knees were drawn up, the elbows projecting far behind, and the 
head pointing slightly downward, faced to the west, as do all the 
skeletons in this region of which the writer has any knowledge. 





SKULL FROM OLLA CAVE, CAVE VALLEY 


Nearby were found the bones of a child who must have died at a very 
tender age as the teeth were just beginning to be cut. About two 
feet from these skeletons portions of another adult were recovered. 
Only a small piece of broken pottery was discovered near the dead. 
This cave also furnished two excellent specimens of oblong stone 
crushers used in connection with the metate, and called by the Mexi- 
cans “manos;” some pieces of very fine matting of superior workman- 
ship; and a polished mahogany stick 167% in. long and ¥% in. wide, 
having a thickness of about % in., and rounded at the ends in sharp 
lines. On its surface are numerous indentations running longitu- 
dinally, caused doubtless by the scraping of some sharp instrument. 
The nearest trees from which mahogany of this kind could have been 
taken are many miles to the South. But that this stick was shaped 


See Recorps oF the Past, Vol. IV. Part XII, pp. 355, et seq. 
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by the Cliff men is by no means certain as it was found in a secluded 
corner between a wall and the cliff, beneath an opening in the former. 
The stick is black with age, and was probably used by its former pos- 
sessors whoever they were, in the curing of skins. 

Cave Valley contains a number of other ruins of a construction 
fully described in the first paper, and not differing to any extent 
from each other except in the case of Olla Cave. The walls average 
as a rule one foot in thickness, and each cave of any size seems to con- 
tain a granary of some description, but the estufas of the north are 
lacking. | 

It is with regret that the writer notes that these ruins which 
have in most cases so nobly withstood the ravages of time are now 
falling by the hand of man who slowly though surely is using his 
powers of destruction with the ignorance and fatality of a Zumaraga, 
and Omar, or an Arbaces. A small amount of comfort however, is 
derived from the fact that even at the present day new ruins are being 
discovered and brought to light in the fastnesses of the Sierras. 


A. H. BLAcKISTON. 
“ +f sh 


PREHISTORIC TREES AT HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 


N the afternoon of June 21, 1905, Newton Creek, a small 
stream flowing through Chemung County, suddenly as- 
sumed the proportions of a river, owing to the passing 
of a storm accompanied by unusually heavy precipitation. 

As a variation upon the usual flood damages, the creek partially un- 
earthed 3 trees which are clearly prehistoric, the butts remaining 
fast in the uncut banks. They are located about % mile northeast 
of the main square of the village and not more than 60 ft. from the 
E. C. & N. division of the Lehigh Valley railroad. (See Elmira 
sheet U. S. Geological Survey). 

The largest tree originally must have been a fine specimen of 
forest growth, with a diameter of 25 or 30 in. Over 50 ft. have been 
uncovered. The next in size might have been 20 in. in diameter, 
while the diameter of the smallest could not have exceeded Io in. 
They lie parallel within a distance of 10 ft. the tops pointing very 
nearly northwest. Excepting that the largest tree is forked about 
10 ft. from the present top, there are no signs of branches. 

The trees probably have been continuously water soaked since 
their burial, owing to the fact that they are below the normal creek 
level. The wood is very spongy to the depth of several inches and 
exhibits other evidences of antiquity. By taking hold of the end 
the writer was able to break the smallest tree without much effort. 
Upon being dried, however, the wood recovers a large percentage 
of its original hardness and strength. Wood taken from near the 
center of ihe large tree has undergone little apparent change. 
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A novice would have no hesitation in pronouncing the larger 
trees elms, owing to the odor emanating from the wood when wet. 
The smallest tree is a harder, darker wood and not so easily classi- 
fied. A very small portion of the bark preserved appears to be that 
of a maple. Specimens of each have been submitted to Prof. Pen- 
hallow, of McGill University, Montreal, Canada, who is an expert 
on fossilized woods. 

Subsequent rises in the waters of the creek have unearthed other 
trees. These have not been critically examined, but the fact was 
noted that the tops also point northwest. The depth of burial is about 
the same in eacn case, and the two facts suggest the possibility that 
they are remnants of an ancient forest, prostrated, perhaps, by a 
storm moving up the valley. Future floods will probably determine 
this point. 

The formation in which the trees are found is purely local. It 
largely lies in the bed of the mighty river which drained glacial 
waters when the ice front was in the Finger Lake region of Central 
New York, but it is wholly the work of Newton creek and in point of 
geologic time immediately succeeded that glacial river. It is, in fact, a 
delta produced by the passing of the creek from one valley into 
another. This is accomplished with a sweeping curve which brings 
the creek to somewhat less than right angles with its former course. 
The present grade of the delta, which is 25 or 30 ft. per mile, pre- 
cludes the idea that swamp conditions ever existed. Its approximate 
width is 1% mile and the length 114 miles. There are evidences that 
large areas were covered with ice at times during its formation. 

The material of which the delta is built may be roughly classified 
as follows: Fine black sandy loam (soil), about 12 inches; silt hav- 
ing an admixture of clay and sand and an occasional small pocket 
of gravel, about 16 inches; a blue mixture of clay, mud, gravel and 
sand, partially stratified, between 3 and 4 ft. Near the bottom of this 
the trees are found. Judging from several exposures, the average 
depth of the delta is about 6 ft. and the whole is underlaid by pure 
blue clay which conforms to the surface slope. 

Prof. R. S. Tarr, of Cornell University, who is connected with 
the U. S. Geological Survey and who recently visited the locality, 
estimates the age of the buried trees at “not less ihan 1,000 years.” 
After careful study, however, the writer believes that their growth 
and burial may safely be placed within the first 2,000 years which 
succeeded the Glacial Epoch. Based upon latest geological re- 
searches this would make their age 3,000 or 4,000 years. There are 
strong reasons for supposing that the uplands and hillsides were 
much less heavily forested at that time than when white men first 
invaded the country. 

It may be added that there is an unusual amount of Pleistocene 
work in the Elmira and Watkins quadrangles and the cumulative 
evidence is clearly in favor of a much shorter length for the post- 
glacial epoch than some geologists are willing to admit. 


F. O. Jones. 
Evmira, N. Y. 
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HEAD OF ZAMNA, CALLED BY THE INDIANS OF THE PRESENT DAY 
“LA VIEJECITA” 


THE PYRAMIDS OF ZAMNA AND KABUL 
LEGEND OF UXMAL (YUCATAN ) 


ANY years had passed since Cox (Noe) had escaped the 

deluge in his floating house, made of cedar and ceiba. 

His children were dispersed in all directions, and had 

peopled the world anew. Great water-ways had been 
formed in the course of time, and had separated the vast conti- 
nents. Volcanic eruptions had buried the beautiful Atlantis, 
and the foaming waves of the ocean rushed over the wonderful 
island. The descendants of Cox drifted apart, and now were separ- 
ated forever by the mighty sea, that washed the shores of the newly 
formed peninsula. “Ma-ha-ya” (the land without water) the weary 
wanderers had called it, when they rested there from their long pil- 
grimage, for no sparkling river greeted the eye of the thirsty. But 
nature, always kind to her children, created for them the “Zenotes,” 
whose crystal like water abounds in wonderful freshness. 
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In peaceful solitude lived the children of Ma-ha-ya, the Mayas 
and their eyes had never beheld the face of a stranger, since the waters 
had severed Ma-ha-ya from the mainland. 

And the years passed by,—too inany to count them—-when one 
morning a tall, kind looking stranger appeared in the valley of Uxmal. 
No one had seen him arrive, and when they asked him his name, he 
said: ‘“Ytzen-Caan-itzen-muyal.” “I am the dew of heaven, and 
sky and clouds are my children.” With pitying eye he looked down 
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NEAR VIEW OF PART OF THE RUINS AT UXMAL 


on the trembling race, stretched out his hands over the sick and in- 
firm—and lo! the suffering and pain disappeared, and many returned 
from the valley of death, if the wonderful hand of the Healer just 
touched them. 

“Stay with us, oh, Dew of the Heavens,’ ” so spoke the chief of 
the Mayas, “stay with us forever, and be our father, oh Itzamat-ul.” 

And the stranger remained long years with the Mayas, taught 
them to adore the great Zamna, the creator of mankind, and to erect 
large buildings of stone where Zamna might spend his days alone, 
and in silence, unseen by the people, but hearing their prayers and 
accepting their worship. 

Many hundred feet high they were, these pyramids of the Ma- 
ha-yas, on the summit there stood the temple, adorned with the 
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heads of serpents and tigers, with leaves and with flowers, which 
skillful hands had formed from the “argamasa.” 

And every night, when the stars appeared in the heavens, Itzam- 
at-ul ascended the “stairs of the serpents, which led to the temple to 
pray there to Zamna. But one morning the sufferers looked in vain 
for the Healer. He never returned, for his soul had gone back to 
great Zamna, and he was sleeping forever down in the silent room of 
the stone house. 

But the Mayas did not forget their Healer, and to keep his 
memory fresh in the hearts of their children, they placed his image in 
the walls of his pyramid, from where the gigantic head of Itzam- 
at-ul-Zamna still looks down on the ruins of Uxmal’s vanished 
greatness. 

Many other pyramids had the Mayas erected in Uxmal, but the 
greatest of all was the “Kabul,” where the hand of the Healer was 
painted in dark reddish color. In lofty height stood the temple, and 
the eye could not look without awe on those gigantic dimensions. 

The Itzas and Ma-ha-yas are gone,—but the majestic ruins of 
their cities and temples bring down to posterity the story of the won- 
derful builders in the “Land Without Water.” 

SriTa. NATALIE VON SCHENCK. 

Los Arcos, Mexico. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATIONS IN ASHUR 
FROM SEPT, 18, 1903, TO THE END OF FEBRUARY, 1905, * 


ROM September 18, 1903, to the end of April, 1904, most of 
the excavating consisted of trial trenches. One such trench 
_extended from the Ziggurrat to the Palace; another through 
the southern part of the plateau, and led to the excavation 
of Temple A. 

The real work began toward the end of April, 1904, with the 
excavation of the large mound of mud-bricks, the Ziggurrat, and 
the immediate neighborhood to the south; and especially of the east- 
ern plateau with its Parthian buildings and the Jarge court of the 
Ashur temple Eharsagkurkurra. The north front of the Ziggurrat 
was also laid bare. Further excavations toward the east were for 
the time prevented. A study of the ruins showed the necessity of 
excavating the north and east fronts of the north-east plateau. To 
the north work was begun on parts of the fortification wall in Sep- 
tember, 1904. 





*Translated and condensed by Mr. D. D. Luckenbill from the reports of the German Oriental 
Soceity for REcoRDs oF THE Past. The paper is a short resumé of the progress and results of 
the excavations up to date 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL RESULTS 


Under the head of Topographical Results the purpose is to bring 
together all the references to places and buildings known from other 
inscriptions and compare them with the new finds. 


A. FORTIFICATIONS 


Among the inscriptions referring to the Daru or city wall is a 
Zigqatu (clay-phallus) with inscriptions of Ashirrimnishéshu which 
indicate that the Diru, probably founded by Kikia, renewed by 
Ikunum (ca. 2000 B. C.) Sharenkate-Ashir and Ashirnirari I, was 
restored by Ashirrimnishéshu. 

An alabaster tablet of Adadnirari I tells that “the large wall 
of the new city (?) which extends from the large wall of the inner 
city to the river, had been repaired by Puzur-Ashur, Ashur- 
belnishéshu, Erba-Adad, Adad—....and was restored by 
Adadnirari I,” and a clay tablet of Adadnirari I (ca. 1360) tells of 
the restoration of the city wall on the side toward the stream which 
had been damaged by high water. A temenu (ziqatu-shaped clay 
objects) of Tukulti-Ninib I. tells of the restoration of the Duru by 
Tukulti-Ninib I (ca. 1300) and of the building of a city moat 
(harisa) which had not hitherto existed. The excavations show 
one of the restorations of the wall which is probably the work of 
Ashurnazirpal (ca. 880 B. C.). If so it is the restoration of the 
Duru mentioned in the so-called hunting inscription of Ash- 
urnazirpal (1 R. 28b 11) which tells of such a restoration by 
Ashurnazirpal. 

The restorations of the southern wall by Shalmaneser II have 
been identified by the Ziqati of Shalmaneser II which were found 
in the uppercourse of the wall. These state that the city wall and the 
city gates were repaired and Ziqati presented by Shalmaneser II. 
Furthermore the so-called “Clay inscription of Shalmaneser IT” 
tells how he restored the Diru and Shalhu from the Gurgurri—city 
gate to.the Tigris, and united both into a pilqu (?). The Diru has the 
name “sa melammushu mata katmu (“whose splendor katmu covers 
the land”). Also enameled bricks, and inscribed bricks of Shal- 
maneser II have been found in which he calls himself the builder 
of the Diru of the city. 

The Shalhu, mentioned above may be identical with the south- 
ern fortification, that is the wall of the new city (?). 

The Kisirtu or Quay-wall is mentioned on bricks of Adadnirari 
I, an on two burnt clay tablets of the same king. On one of the latter 
Adadnirari I calls himself the builder of the Quay-wall along the 
river, and describes its construction out of limestone blocks, burnt 
bricks and asphalt mortar. The kisirtu is part of the E-kal, palace, 
of Adnirari I. A clay tablet of Adadnirari II states that Adadnirari 
II son of Ashurdan, grandson of Tiglathpileser, great grandson of 
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Ashurreshishi (about 1050 B. C. restored the kisirtw of his prede- 
cessor of like name. On a stamped brick of Adadnirari V, Adadni- 
rari, son of Shamshi Adad, grandson of Shalmaneser II calls him- 
self the builder of the kisirtu of the temple of Ashur. This kisirtu 
has been laid bare for about 450 meters. The whole construction is 
out of limestone blocks with facing wall of brick toward the river, 
and brick wall continuations set vertically into the limestone wall 
“zur Verzahnung” all strengthened with asphalt and clay mortar, 
and can still be clearly seen. Different later restorations of this 
kisirtu of Adadnirari I, can be identified by the stamped bricks, the 
different formation of the bricks, and the different martar used. 
Still no inscriptions have been found in situ for the restorations of 
Adadnirari II and V. 

Part of the city moat (stadtgraben) has been found. This was 
built by Tukulti Ninib I, who cut it into rock bottom. In the hunting 
inscription of Ashurnazirpal (I R. 28b 6 ff) it is stated that, the ditch 
being clogged, Ashurnazirpal had it cleaned from the gurgurri— 
city gate to the Bab Diklat, or Tigris gate. Abullani or city 
gates are referred to in an inscription of Ashurnazirpal, (1 R. 
28b 8 ff) where the abul gurgurri is mentioned as the starting point 
of the restoration of the Diru and the city ditch. In a clay inscrip- 
tion of Shalmaneser II, [See above] the abul gurgurri is also men- 
tioned. This gate, according to Delitzsch the “Metalworkers” city- 
gate, must be looked for in the neighborhood of the above mentioned 
bab Diklat. The Shalmaneser II clay inscription mentions further, 
the abullu sigurate (abullu— large city gates), the abul Ashur 
( ?), the abul Shamash (——?), and other abullani. However, 
nothing is known of these, nor of the bab (gates of buildings) re- 
ferred to in an inscription of Adadnirari I (IV R. 39b 2.) and in an 
Alabaster Tablet of Adadnirari I. The bab ni-eshmati and bab 
Daianeé, are both to be looked for in the neighborhood of the 
Mushlala of the Temple of Ashur [See below]. The Adadnirari I 
clay tablet mentions two bab as termini of the kisirtu, and the Adad- 
nirari I hinge-stone states that the Abusate of the bab of the god 
Anu and Adad were renewed by Adadnirari I. 

The inscription of Ashurnazirpal (I R. 28b 24) states that the 
bab Diklat was provided with large pillars, (a-sa-it-te rabi-te) by 
Adadnirari I. Ashurnazirpal improved this work. It is mentioned 
as one of the termini of the cleaning of the Kisirtu. The Shalman- 
eser II clay inscription mentions Ilu-ula the guardian of the city and 
Ilukidudu the guardian of his wall. The latter was renewed by 
Shalmaneser II, who mentions both in connection with his restora- 
tion of the Dtru. 

The Mushlalu (Mushlala?) is mentioned in an inscription of 
Adadnirari I (IV R. 39) and on an alabaster tablet of Adadnirari 
I. The Mushlala, according to the former was part of the Temple 
of Ashur, and lay in the neighborhood of the gates bab ni-eshmati 
and bab Daiané. It was restored by Adadnirari I. The foundation 
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of the Mushlalum belonging to the palace in Ashur was laid by 
Senacherib out of blocks of shadu stone, (mountain stone), accord- 
ing to a limestone block of Senacherib. Limestone blocks and 
corner stones of Asharhaddon tell us that Asharhaddon restored the 
bit Mushlala and laid its foundation with white pilu stone. These 
blocks have been found, but the nature of the mushlala is still 
uncertain. 
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EXCAVATIONS AROUND TEMPLE A 


B. TEMPLES 


I. The Temple of the god Ashur E harsag (gal) kurkurra. 

The following references to this temple have been discovered: 
A brick inscription of Irishum,—a dedication to Ashur,—but 
whether or not it belongs to the temple is uncertain; also a brick 
with the stamp of Shamshiadad, who calls himself builder of the 
Temple of Ashur. As mentioned above, there is reference to this 
temple in the inscription of Adadnirari I (IV R. 39); alabaster 
tablets and Zigati of Shalmaneser I; a stone tablet in which Ushpia 
is mentioned as founder of the temple and Irishum and Shamshi 
Adad as restorers. The inscription states that in the time of Shal- 
maneser I a fire destroyed it and he undertook its restoration. An 
enameled brick, with inscription of Tiglathpileser II informs us that 
Tiglathpileser, son of Adadnirari, is the king who decorated the 
temple with enameled bricks; pavement bricks with inscriptions of 
Sargon from the Temple Kisallu; enameled bricks of Sargon; enam- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ZIGGURRAT AT ASHUR 

















EAST FRONT OF THE ZIGGURRAT 


eled Zigati, dedicated to Ashur; a clay prism of Senacherib bearing 
a building inscription; limestone blocks of Senacherib—which state 
that the kisallu of Eshara the great temple of the gods has a founda- 
tion of white limestone—a building clay cylinder; a clay prism and 
an alabaster tablet of Asharhaddon. 

Three of these building inscriptions of the Ashur Temple were 
found in situ and so give us the exact location of Eharsag-kurkurra. 
The great national temple lay at the northern point of the city, a 
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very favorable location. Three of its sides looked out over the land, 
the fourth was covered by the great Ziggurrat. 

Remains of the foundation and pavement of Sitinmcanas? s re- 
storation have been found; portions of the enameled brick covering 
of Sargon’s buildings, the pavement of the great court, and pieces 
of enameled brick and Zigati of Tiglathpileser II’s Kisallu have been 
found and the eastern side of Senacherib’s Kisallu. 

If. The Anu and Adad Temple. 

Bricks inscribed and stamped Irishum, and dedicated to the god 
Adad were discovered in a canal which indicates that this temple 
was located west of the Ziggurrat. In the prism of Tiglathpileser 
I (Col. VII Rawlinson) the building of the temple is described but 
we know nothing definite concerning its location. Two Ziggurrats 
are mentioned in this, it is not certain whether the Ziggurrat uncov- 
ered is one of them. The work of Shamshiadad II, son of Ishme 
Dagan was restored by Tiglathpileser I (Col. VIII). Nothing more 
is known concerning it. The hinge-stone of Adadnirari I tells that 
the abusatu of the gate (bab) of Anu and Adad are restored, but 
it is a question whether or not this gate belongs to the Anu and 
Adad Temple. 

III. Temple A. 

This temple was at first supposed to be the Ashur Temple, but 
we can now place it as post-Assyrian. After the city and the temple 
were destroyed, the Medes or Babylonians built a smaller Ashur 
temple to take its place. They also collected relics for the temple. 
Whether the temple bore the name Eshara, and was dedicated to 
Ashur cannot be said definitely. The temple resembles the Baby- 
lonian style, and not the Assyrian known to us from the Sargon 
Temple at Chorsobad. The temple remained during Persian and 
Parthian times in the form in which it was built. 

IV. The Temple of Bel, E-amkurkurra. 

An alabaster tablet of Shamshiadad (I?) states that Sham- 
shiadad built the temple of Bél in Ashur, E-amkurkurra. Its loca- 
tion, however, is still unknown. Bricks with stamp of Tukulti Ninib 
I have been found in which Tukulti Ninib calls himself the builder 
of the temple E-am-u-kur-kur-ra of the new palace. The name re- 
sembles that of the inscription just mentioned. This building, if 
different from it, has not been found. Bricks, inscribed—of Ashur- 
nirari I show that Ashirnirari built the temple of Bel shipria. 
Whether it is identical with E-amkurkurra is a question. All the 
bricks bearing the inscription came from an old ravine. 

V. Other Temples mentioned. 

An Ishtar Temple by Tiglathpileser I and a Sin, Shamash, 
Marduk and Gula temple are mentioned but nothing more is known 
concerning them. The bit ti-ka-a-ti kisallu sa-ad-rum man-zaz Igige, 
of Senacherib says that Senacherib restored the “abode of the heav- 
enly Angels.” The location is unknown. 
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C. THE PALACES 


We must bear in mind that E-kal, usually translated “palace” 
has quite a wide meaning in Assyria. From the inscriptions of 
Adadnirari I and Senacherib, we see that the word means citadel. 
By E-kal erini, butni, tarpi of Ashurnasirpal, we must understand 
something like “room” “Saal,” as we [Germans] speak of “Marmor 
saal, Spiegel saal,” etc., of modern palaces. [Blue-room of White 
House. So E-kal erini means “Cedar-room’’]. 

Of the residence palaces the excavations have yielded a number 
of remains. Among these is the tarbas nisé “Volkerhof,” “court 
of the nations” of Adadnirari of which inscribed bricks were found 
in situ; stamped bricks of the Palace of Shalmaneser I were found 
am situ, west of the great temple court, so that the palace must have 
been closely connected with the Ashur temple. Temple and palace 
are therefore inseparable, quite different from the Babylonian con- 
ception, where the Priest class plays such a role. In Assyria the 
king is also high priest. 

Stamped pavement bricks of the palace of Ashurnasirpal were 
found in situ with many other antiquities, including pieces of alabas- 
ter lamassi [Lamassi are protecting deities in shape of bulls. (Stier- 
gott)]. A later king restored this palace. In the neighborhood of 
the palace are found upright basalt and limestone slabs of Tiglath- 
pileser I’s bit erini and bit urkarini, the. cedar and Urkarini house. 
Both these must have been near the palace of Ashurnasirpal, who 
also built a but nu and a tarpi (Tamarisk) house, a cedar and a 
Urkarini house. 

A house for Ashurilumuballitsu built by Senacherib of lime and 
gypsum blocks has been located on the river, along the south-east 
corner of the Diru. 

The following Palaces are known only by inscriptions on bricks, 
etc. The palace of Adadnirari I, the palace of Tukulti Ninib I, ala- 
baster tablet from the FE. Zun of the palace of Tukulti Ninib I, bricks, 
etc., from the palace of Tiglathpileser I, Tiglathpileser II, Shalman- 
eser II, and Adadnirari V; stamped bricks from E-kal tapshuhti of 
Senacherib and E-kal salali; stamped bricks from the house for 
Ashurnadinsum built by Senacherib; clay cylinder from the palace 


of Ashurbanipal, by Asharhaddon; inscribed bricks from the palace 
of Sinsharishkun. 


D. OTHER BUILDINGS KNOWN ONLY BY INSCRIPTIONS 


The following buildings are known only by inscriptions :— 

Brick from bit [bit.. house] labuni of Adadnirari I; clay tablet 
from bit hiburni of Shalmaneser I; bit abusati at gate of Anu and 
Adad, built by Adadnirari I; bit pagri (so-called “house of dead,” 
lit. “corpses”) of Erba adad, renewed by Ashurnasirpal. 

The Tamlia or Terraces include some small terraces of Ashur- 
nasirpal, the Great Terraces to the north, built by Ashurnadin ahi 
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and mentioned by Ashurnazirpal, and the Great Terrace of the new 
palace before the Kisalate of Tukulti Ninib I which is mentioned by 
Ashurnazirpal. From these inscriptions we can see how much work 
still lies before the excavators. 


E. GRAVES 
We are still quite in the dark concerning the burial of Assyrian 


and Babylonian kings. The great effort put forth by the Egyptian 
Pharaohs to preserve their bodies, have no parallel in Assyria. It 














SARCOPHAGI OF DIFFERENT KINDS 


might seem from the inscribed bricks of Senacherib, referred to 
above, that Senacherib built what was to be an enduring burial place. 
In spite of these it is not a certainty. The evidence lies in such 
references as the following: Palace of Rest, Dwelling of Eternity, 
House of the Family firmly established, of Senacherib, etc., Palace 
of Repose, Kimah of Rest, Dwelling for Eternity of Senacherib, etc. 

So far the graves excavated have yielded no monumental re- 
mains,—there are no inscriptions, and so the persons buried are name- 
less. Most of the graves opened and examined have been proved 
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to be Assyrian. The different kinds may be classified provisionally 
as (1) Vaults, (2) Sarcophagi, Jars, etc., in which corpses are in 
sitting posture, (3) “Stilper,’ Terra cotta trays inverted over 
corpses, (4) “Capsule,” (5) Brick graves, (6) Potshered graves, 
(7) Earth graves. 

1. Vaults of different forms and dimensions are found under 
ground made of burnt brick. Most of these consist of a main cham- 
ber and an entrance shaft. Occasionally there is a side chamber. 
A small niche for a lamp is always found. In every case there was 
more than one person buried in the vaults. The bodies lie with knees 
drawn up against the body and are directly on the floor of the vault. 
All kinds of drinking vessels were always found in the vault. 





LOWER PART OF A BASALT STATUE OF SHALMANESER II 


2. Clay Sarcophagi of several styles have been discovered. 

(a) Jar sarcophagi, standing upright. Jars into which the 
bodies were pressed. Usually these are badly preserved. 
Children’s graves of this kind, consisting of small foot- 
less jars are better preserved; 

(b) High but very short tubs, in which the corpse was 
placed in a seated position; 

(c) Tubs in one part, dating from post-Assyrian times were 
found in the palace ruins. 

(d) Tubs in two parts. For convenience in burning these 
were cut in two while still wet. These are numerous. 
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There are also quite a number of sarcophagi which have been 

made by a combination of the above mentioned forms, or by varia- 

: tions. We have one in which the corpse was 

seated in a coffin of the brick variety, the foot 

end was removed and a jar attached to receive 
the legs which were stuck through. 

3. Terra cotta trays were inverted over the 
corpse. These are poorly preserved. 

4. Capsules. From the head and foot ends 
two pots are pushed over the corpse until they 
meet making a capsule. 

5. Brick sarcophagi. Bricks are set up in such 
way as to make a kind of coffin for the reception 
of the corpse. These are seldom found. 

6. Potsherd are used to cover corpse. 

7. Bodies simply placed in ground. 

It seems that various methods of burial were 
used side by side so that we cannot say one 
kind belongs to this or that period. So 
topographically they cannot be distinguished. Vaults are numerous 
in the neighborhood of the Ziggurrat, but are also found elsewhere. 
In short, graves are found everywhere along the southern wall, under 
the Mushlalu, in the palace ruins. 





BASALT STATUE OF 
A GOD FOUND IN 
THE RUINS OF THE 
TEMPLE. * 
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VESSELS FOR OFFERINGS, ETC., FOUND IN DIFFERENT GRAVES AT ASHUR 


* This statue, as Dr Messerschmidt of the Berlin'!Museum suggests, resembles the large 
statue of King Asurnazirpal, preserved in the British Museum, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EDWIN MCMASTERS STANTON 


O fully grasp the beauty of the masterpiece from the hand 
of an artist it is necessary to view it from a distance 
sufficiently removed that the minute details may be blended 
together about, and thus bring out more clearly, the one 

striking figure that occupies the most prominent place in the picture. 

The same is true when we attempt to study the historical signifi- 
cance of events in any epoch. It is now 40 years since the close of 
that gigantic struggle which had for its issue the shattering into frag- 
ments or cementing together into a dissoluble bond that grand struc- 
ture, the union of the States in this, the greatest of the nations of 
the earth,—the American Republic. A study of those 4 momentous 
years would be incomplete without an analysis of the leading char- 
acters in the tragedy. The life of James Buchanan would end with 
the beginning of that struggle; the life of Abraham Lincoln, in its 
essential details covers but the 4 years of the war; the life of Andrew 
Johnson covers only the subsequent period of reconstruction; while 
the life of Edwin M. Stanton covers the whole, and when examined 
under the search-light, which Mr. Flower turns on it, reveals at 
this distance a majestic figure endowed with a strength of character 
and lofty purpose, with executive daring and resourceful ability, 
second to none in American history. 

Edwin M. Stanton was Attorney-General in the Cabinet of 
Buchanan, Secretary of War in the Cabinet of Lincoln and Secre- 
tary of War in the Cabinet of Johnson. If it were possible to do full 
justice to this vivid picture, drawn by the master-hand of Mr. Flower, 
in a condensation of the most potent facts contained therein, it would 
show us Edwin McMasters Stanton, a weak and puny babe, the orphan 
offspring of poverty; an asthmatic from early childhood; a snake- 
charmer; an hypnotist and a votary of religion from his tenth year; 
an idealist, who took an oath at his father’s knee that he would fight 
slavery till death; a youth who never played, idled, fished or hunted; 
a novitiate, who began the practice of the law before he was of legal 
age; a friend, who, with his own hands, dug open the grave of a 
young lady victim of cholera to make sure that having been stricken, 
destroyed and buried within three hours, she had not suffered the 
awful fate of inhumation alive; a defender, who swallowed poison in 
order to be able at a murder trial to describe its effect on the human 
system and thus save his client from the gallows; a testimony-gatherer 
who smashed the finest steamer on the Ohio river into the Wheeling 





* Edwin McMasters Stanton, by Frank Abial Flower, illustrated, 426 pp. The Werner Co., Akron, O. 
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Suspension Bridge in order to show by incontestable evidence that 
the structure was a hindrance to free navigation; a lover, who main- 
tained a nightly vigil for months over the grave of his first wife and 
shortly prior to his own death visited the sacred spot alone at night; 
a father who kept the ashes of his first child in a sealed urn at his 
bedside; an attorney-general, who prepared articles for the impeach- 
ment of his chief, President Buchanan, to be presented should there 
be no change in the attitude of his administration toward oncoming 
secession; a Secretary of War, who drew an emancipation proclama- 
tion long before Lincoln could be induced (“forced,”’ Mr. Flower 
alleges) to issue it; a Cabinet Minister, who annulled all contracts 
for foreign made goods and supplied his armies with home-made 
products only; who took personal command of both army and navy 
for the capture of Norfolk and the blockade of the James river; who, 
when cooperation of the navy failed him, created an independent navy 
of his own of nearly 40 craft, which cleared the Upper Mississippi 
and captured Memphis; who conceived and executed the marvelous 
rescue of Rosecrans from a trap at Chattanooga; who revoked Lin- 
coln’s “permit” for assembling the insurgent legislature of Virginia 
after the fall of Richmond; who got Bishop Simpson “the giant of 
Methodism,” Archbishop Hughes “the giant of Catholicism” and 
other great church dignitaries to come together in an inner room of 
the War Department and pray while he watched the progress of great 
battles that were raging at the front; who gave half of his entire sal- 
ary for horses and drivers to stand ready night and day to take him 
on the run when errands of public importance demanded; who, al- 
though broken in health, stood resolutely athwart the path of Andrew 
Johnson’s attempt to seize the army and annul the reconstruction 
acts of Congress; who dictated the Articles of Impeachment against 
Andrew Johnson; who argued his last case before Justice Swain, 
confined to his bed, just before he died; who brought on death by 
rising from his bed to go in person to the White House to thank 
President Grant for his appointment to the only office he ever wanted’ 
(Justice of the United States Supreme Court) the commission for 
which reached his home after his death; who received medical atten- 
tion and medicines in his last sickness gratis from the War Depart- 
ment because he had no money with which to pay for them; whose 
last letter of any length was one begging for a loan “to keep the wolf 
from the door; who asked to be permitted to rest at last at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, his birthplace, by the side of his child and his kindred 
but who was nevertheless buried in a strange corner in Oak Hill 
Cemetery in the District of Columbia,—truly a wonderful presenta- 
tion of historical facts. 


THOMAS FoRSYTHE NELSON. 
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BOOKS ON EGYPT 


During the last few months there have appeared a number of 
books on Egypt. Although some of them are specially concerned 
with Egypt of to-day, yet Old and New Egypt are so closely identi- 
fied that all works on this country are of more or less archeological 
interest. 

Egypt, Burma and British Malaysia,1 by W. E. Curtis, is a 
spicy account of the author’s travels in those countries, in fact it 
is so spicy that the English language suffers in places. His obser- 
vations on existing conditions are much more reliable than on arch- 
ological subjects, the latter being superficial and at times mis- 
leading. 

To-day on the Nile, by H. W. Dunning, Ph. D., contains a 
large amount of information which it valuable to the traveler in that 
country, as it mentions the important places to be visited in the 
natural sequence in which they should be seen. To those who can- 
not visit the country it gives a good idea of the people and the won- 
derful ruins. The archeological information is interwoven with the 
story of his trip in an interesting manner and the latest discoveries 
are referred to. The book, however, is lacking in that most import- 
ant part—the Index. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have two valuable additions 
to Egyptian literature, d History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest, by J. H. Breasted, Ph. D., of the University 
of Chicago, and Volume III of A History of Egypt by N. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie, which covers the period of time from the XIX to the 
XXX Dynasties. This latter is imported by Scribner’s Sons. Both 


the these books will receive further notice in a later issue of 
RECORDS OF THE PAST. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICANISTS :—Will be held at Quebec, Canada, from Sep- 
tember 10 to 16, of this year. 

ROMAN WALL IN LONDON :—In Jerry street, Aldgate, the 
demolition of some old buildings has brought to light a splendid 
vation. It was found about 8 ft. below the street level. It is about 
8 ft. high and 9 ft. thick. There are 3 tiers of tiles, the other part 
specimen of the Old Roman wall of London in a good state of preser- 





1. Egypt, Burma and British Malaysia, by Wm. E. Curtis, 393 pages and Index, Illus- 
trated. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 


2. Today on the Nile, by H. W. Dunning, Ph. D., Illustrated with photogravures, and 
map, 270 pages. James Pott & Co. New York. 
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being built in cubes, and the wall is a perfect specimen of Roman 
masonry. Great care has been taken to preserve the wall as a 
memorial of early London. 

CONTRACTS OF THE TIME OF HAMMURABI:—Dr. 
Pinches in a paper entitled Notes upon some Tablets of the Period of 
Hammurabi’s Dynasty, read before the English Society of Biblical 
Archeology, described a number of important tablets of that period. 
These are mostly contracts. One is concerning a loan of silver in 
which it is expressly stated that the silver lent it not to bear interest. 
Another refers to 4 slaves two of whom had been prisoners and were 
recaptured while attempting to escape from Babylonia by the road 
to Harran, the city where Abraham sojourned after leaving Ur of 
the Chaldees. He further calls attention to the evidence these in- 
scriptions furnish as to the power and wealth of the temples of that 
time and to the piety of the people to whose spiritual needs they at- 
tempted to minister. 

HYMNS IN HONOR OF TAMMUZ:—Dr. Theophilus G. 
Pinches has recently published a “preliminary” translation of some 
archaic Babylonian documents of the time of Hammurabi. The text 
consists chiefly of an appeal from Ishtar, or her priestesses to Tam- 
muz; airequent refrain is the sentence “Return my Husband.” 
Ishtar is called Inanna. Tammuz is also entitled “son of the flute,” 
an interesting mythological fact, and recalls the passage in the 
Descent of Ishtar where the returning Tammuz from the underworld 
was welcomed by flute players. Some of the chants specially alluded 
to Tammuz as a harvest or “corn deity.” 

FETISH IMAGES FROM KNOSSOS:—At Knossos, on the 
hillside beyond the Candia road, a late Minoan house was uncovered 
in which remains of a shrine containing fetish images were found. 
These consisted of natural stalagmites of quasi-human form, also 
a painted clay goat and other figures. 

GREAT ANTIQUITY OF THE STONE AGE OF THE 
ZAMBESIA VALLEY:—In a recent issue of Nature [London] 
Mr. H. W. Feilden communicates some important observations on 
the occurrence of palzolithic implements on the Zambesi river below 
Victoria Falls. He comes to the conclusion that the implements and 
pebbles were deposited by the Zambesi below Victoria Falls when 
the river was flowing 500 ft. above its present level. He believes 
that when we can determine the time necessary for cutting this 
gorge by the rate of recession of the falls, we can gain an approxi- 
inate determination as to the time when primitive man occupied the 
Zambesi valley. 


ORIGIN OF EOLITHS:—tThe question as to the possible 
mechanical origin of eoliths without the assistance of man has been 
revived in Europe. In studying this question, Dr. Hugo Obermaier, 
of Paris, has made a large and extremely interesting collection of 
eolithic forms produced in the cement factory at Mantes. These 
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are depicted in Man for December and form a very instructive series. 
Mr. S. Hazzledine Warren also figures a number of “artificial imi- 
tations of Eoliths produced without designed flaking.” From the 
facts brought out it is evident that great care is needed to discrim- 
inate the artificial from the natural, and possibly other evidence than 
the discovery of an apparently artificially chipped flint, is needed 
to prove the human occupation of a site. Doubtless localities where 
nature had fashioned large numbers of flints into forms easily adapt- 
able to the needs of man, would be frequented by early races so that 
in localities where flints are numerous there would be likely to be a 
mixture of human chipped implements and rejects in the deposit of 
natural flakes. 

BILL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN AN- 
TIQUITIES :—Mr. Lacey introduced the following bill in the House 
of Representatives on January 9, 1906, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That any 
person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure, or destroy any his- 
toric or prehistoric ruin or monument, or any object of antiquity 
situated on lands owned or controlled by the Government of the 
United States, without the permission of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Government having jurisdiction over the lands on which 
said antiquities are situated shall, upon conviction, be fined in a sum 
not more than five hundred dollars or be imprisoned for a period of 
not more than ninety days, or shall suffer both fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 2. That the President of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to declare by public proclamation historic 
landmarks, historic and prehistoric structures, and other objects of 
historic or scientific interest that are situated upon the lands owned 
or controlled by the Government of the United States to be national 
monuments, and may reserve as a part thereof parcels of land, the 
limits of which in all cases shall be confined to the smallest area 
compatible with the proper care and management of the objects to 
be protected: Provided, That when such objects are situated upon 
a tract covered by a bona fide unperfected claim or held in private 
ownership, the tract, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the 
proper care and management of the object, may be relinquished to 
the Government, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to accept the relinquishment of such tracts in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Sec. 3. That permits for the examination of ruins, the excava- 
tion of archzological sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity 
upon the lands under their respective jurisdictions, may be granted 
by the Secretaries of the Interior, Agriculture, and War, to institu- 
tions which they may deem properly qualified to conduct such exam- 
ination, excavation, or gathering, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as they may prescribe: Provided, That the examinations, ex- 
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cavations, and gatherings are undertaken for the benefit of repu- 
table museums, universities, colleges, or other recognized scientific 
or educational institutions, with a view to increasing the knowledge 
of such objects, and that the gatherings shall be made for permanent 
preservation in public museums. ; 

Sec. 4. That the Secretaries of the Departments aforesaid shall 
make and publish from time to time uniform rules and regulations 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC REMAINS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The revival of interest in the preservation and scientific explora- 
tion of prehistoric remains is world-wide, and should serve to stim- 
ulate archeological investigations in America. It certainly is humil- 
itating to learn that for the study of American antiquities one must 
go to England to find the first and in some respects the most import- 
ant collection, namely, that of Squier and Davis, made in their 
explorations of the Mounds of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys in 
preparation of the first Smithsonian report. This great collection 
was purchased by Mr. Blackmore of Salisbury, England, and it now 
preserved in the Blackmore Museum of that provincial city. Al- 
though in a slightly different line it is proper to mention that within 
the past year the largest and most important collection of the unique 
fossil fishes of Northern Ohio has been purchased by the British 
Museum and forms one of the most attractive and instructive sections 
in their geological department. To study the Dinicithys Terrelli a 
citizen of Ohio must now make a pilgrimage to London. 

In the extensive trip from which I have just returned, I have 
received a new impression of the importance everywhere attached 
in Europe to the preservation of the prehistoric monuments and to 
the educating power of archzological collections. The city of Glas- 
gow is erecting a very large and commodious museum building, open 
to the public, and making it the receptacle of the arciizological treas- 
ures that are found in that part of Scotland. The museum at York, 
England, situated within the ancient walls and within the enclosure 
of the ruined Abbey, is overflowing with relics of iocal interest re- 
ferring to the early occupation of the Romans and the earlier settle- 
ment of that center by the Britains; while at Altborough, 20 miles 
away, local interest has preserved an area of 80 acres, which is cov- 
ered with the ruins of a city that was the capital of Northern Britain 
before the Christain era. Numerous mosaics that served as the floors 
of houses and palaces have been uncovered and a museum of great 
importance built up in a small country village. The city of Hull has 
recently awakened to the importance of furthering other interests 
than those that are merely commercial and has erected a fine museum 
building, which is already overflowing with the relics that have been 
discovered in the vicinity. The most elegantly illustrated and finely 
printed book upon archeology in England has just been published by 
this Society, devoted entirely to the archzological remains in that 
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the Society, devoted entirely to the archeological remains in that 
portion of England. 

Going to Denmark one is perfectly overwhelmed by the extent 
of the museum at Copenhagen containing all the treasures that have 
been excavated from the Kitchen Middens of the vicinity. But for 
comparison one finds all parts of the world represented. Every one 
of our United States has its collection upon its shelves. The museum 
at Stockholm is equally large and well arranged. Here we saw troops 
of children from the schools being conducted through the archzolog- 
ical department and instructed as to the significance of the various 
things on exhibition. The eagerness with which the children scanned 
the objects and absorbed the information was both gratifying and 
most suggestive as to the part that such collections may play in ed- 
ucation. 

The Hermitage in St. Petersburg is in all departments one of 
the finest collections in the world, while its archzological department 
is peculiarly rich, containing the best of the things which have been 
found in all parts of the empire. The collection of Greek remains 
from Kertsch is specially noteworthy. Here it was gratifying to see 
that everything was open to the public and peasants were mingled 
are obtained from excavations all over the empire. Here one will 
with tourists in about equal numbers as visitors. In Moscow the 
archeological collection is by no means so general as that in St. 
Petersburg, but is made more to serve the interest of a learned so- 
ciety. 

Going down to Rostoff-on-the-Don we find a bustling commer- 
cial city, which has not yet awakened to the importance of a public 
museum, but in the person of Herr Riedel, the city has a most intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic collector, whose own house and yard are full 
of interesting objects of archzological interest. Passing around to 
the Crimea one finds that the great museum at St. Petersburg has by 
no means drawn to itself all the objects of value excavated from the 
ruined cities of that interesting region. Enough has been left to 
build up a large museum at Kertsch, whose interests are watched over 
by a very competent curator. At Theodosia there is an important 
archeological museum but of less extent than that of Kertsch. 
Public interest in such work, however, is shown by its possession of 
a gallery of paintings of great value, which has been bequeathed the 
city by one of its public spirited citizens. On the outskirts of Sevas- 
topol, the ancient Greek city of Chersonese is being excavated, and 
enough of the valuable material is left to fill a targe and very inter- 
esting museum. This too is superintended by a most capable curator, 
who is overseeing the explorations. 

In the city of Constantinople the museum is one of the most im- 
portant objects for a tourist to visit. Occupying at first an old 
palace, the Government has recently erected a very large and com- 
modious building on purpose to contain the best of the objects that 
are obtained from excavations all over the Empire, here one will 
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find the most significant discoveries from Babylonia, Palestine and 
Syria and of the numerous centers of Greek settlement in Asia Minor. 
Though the Government has been very generous in giving dupli- 
cates and objects of secondary interest to other museums in all parts 
of the world, Constantinople must be the center to which studentes 
will always have to go to get a comprehensive view of the explora- 
tions that are being carried on in the innumerable centers of ancient 
civilization in the Ottoman Empire. 

Cairo is a similar center for the preservation of the objects which 
have been found in the Egyptian tombs and temples, and now a costly 
building erected in the center of the city displays these in most ac- 
cessible form. 

At Athens again one finds a National Museum, which is the pride 
of the city, while efforts are made all over the country to preserve 
the original objects which can remain in place. 

Coming to Italy one finds at Palermo, Naples, Rome and Flor- 
ence, museums not only of medizval and classic art, but of that of 
prehistoric man. At Florence, especially, everything found of Etrus- 
can remains is brought to the archeological museum, which stands 
by itself and in many respects surpasses in interest the Pitti and 
Ufizzi galleries. 

On coming into France one finds peculiar interest in local mu- 
seums. The Great Museum at St. Germain, of course, is preéminent, 
but in all provincial cities one will find local museums which are the 
pride of the people and serve an important purpose in strength- 
ening the patriotic sentiment of the nation. We barely notice as 
having come under our own observation the museunis at Amiens and 
Abbyville and Calais, and in Belgium those at Brussels and Leige. 

On crossing the Channel one need say nothing of the immense 
British Museum or of the museums at the Universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford. It is more in place to notice that at Brighton the mu- 
seum is one of the principal centers of attraction in that celebrated 
watering place, and the prehistoric section of it is by no means the 
least important part of the collection. 

It is proper to mention in this connection that 5 years ago in 
crossing Asia, we found local museums of great interest to the people 
at Vladivostock, Khabarovsk, Blagoveyschinsk, Irkutsk, Yeniseisk, 
Minusinsk Tashkend, Samarkand and Tiflis. 

Indeed it is our conviction that throughout the Old World the 
enlightened nations are considerably ahead of the United States in 
perceiving the importance of preserving the relics of the early 
races, and of making them a means of popular education. The 
present effort to secure the preservation and systematic explor- 
ation of the relics of prehistoric man in America by Federal 
Legislation is a most hopeful sign and we trust will not be 
defeated in its purposes by too long delay. Through the rapid 
opening up of our Western Territories, every year increases the risk 
of suffering irreparable loss through the reckless work of irresponsi- 
ble hands. 








